














and = forthcoming’ 
releases for AMATEUR 
SOCIETIES include:— 


A DAY BY THE SEA 
N. C. oe s brilliant success 
4 f., 6m, 1 set. 
NOW AVAILABLE for Amateur Production, 
THE SECRET TENT 
A tense and moving drama 
by Elizabeth Addyman. 3 m., 4 f., | set. 
Available for amateur production Ist Jan. 1956 
BESIDE THE SEASIDE 
A laughter-packed holiday comedy 
by Leslie Sands. 3 m., 6 f., 1 set. 
Now available for amateur production 
* Single copies of all plays sent * 
ON APPROVAL 
Send for Full Catalogue of Plays 
(9d. post free) to:— 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 


75 BERWICK STREET, LONDON, W.1 








NEW “DEANE’S” 
NOW READY 


FULL LENGTH AND ONE ACT 
for List apply 
31 Museum St, London WC1 


MAGAZINE 


@@ Each issue brings the 
complete script of a current 
stage hit... 
PLUS news of _ theatre 
throughout the 
world—articles by and about 
leading theatre personalities. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 
£2.17.6-1 yr., £5.76 2 yrs. 
£6.12.6 3 yrs. 

SEND ORDERS TO 
Wm. DAWSON & Sons Ltd 
Cannon House, Macklin St. 

London W C2 








A Speedy Grease Paint Remover 


CROWES CREMINE 


is a specially compcunded high quality, 
delicately perfumed preparation which 
not only saves time by removing grease 

paint quickly and 


omy, gently—it has as 
// well the proper- 

ty of leaving the 

skin clean and 


Screw-on lid. eee CrEW-ON Tid. | delightfully soft 





IA Tha Sooo al ater the Chow 
Remnovee Makeup Ovildye Easy 


7 Obainabie from Frizells, 1 Cranbourn Street, London 
Tel: MUSeum 3183 LANgham grit W.C.2, and all High Class Chemists and Stores. Trade 


Enquiries to the Sole Distributors, W. B. Cartwright 
Ltd., Manufacturing Chemists, Rawdon, Leeds 











Webber - Douglas School 
OF SINGING AND 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


Principal: W. JOHNSTONE-DOUCLAS 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 
Diploma at end of two-year course 
STUDENTS ACCEPTED JAN, MAY, SEPT 

APPLY SECRETARY 


CLAREVILLE ST., LONDON, S.W.7 


(FREmantle 2958) 


FRENCH’S 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 


Established 1830 
FRENCH’S PLAY PARADE 


ls the quarterly review that brings you the 

latest news about all our new plays, and 

gives interesting information about plays to 

come A copy will be sent post paid on 
receipt of application 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD <i y 


26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WC2 

















The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 


IN 6 WEEKS — OR 
Under the distinguished patronage of: Donald S L j MM 
Wolfit, C.B.E.; Abraham Sofaer; Margaret MONEY REFUNDED 


Halstan; Jack Lynn (of the Pasadena Play- Revolutionary bath treatment — nothing to 


FULL and/ sy rag TRAINING /) take internally, mo exercises, no rigorous 
7 - a or - dieting. For free booklet (in plain envelope), 
including BROADCAST and RECORDING attach name and address to this advert, and 


A few Scholarships are available t to SLIMSWIFT (De 53), 3 G 
25 Brunswick Rd., Hove 2, Sx. Tel. Hove 33587 KQ ea o t sin i 














For more than 40 years, ““make-up by Max Factor” 


has been a byword in every dressing-room. Today, 


Max Factor products are the favourites of the 
world’s stage, screen and television stars as well as of 


millions of women of all ages, in every walk of life. 








if music is important to you... 


If music is important to you, you will want 
music — not a travesty, but music—every day 
at home. No difficulty about that! For the 
Philips range of radiograms and record players 
provides reproduction of a standard that is 
outstanding even in this age of high fidelity sound. 
For all-speed record reproduction at a most modest 
price there are the Philips Dise-Jockey record 
players. The Super-Style model plays records 
through your radio and costs a mere i? guineas ; 
while the Disc-Jockey Major, an electric 
gramophone complete in itself, is incomparable 
at 18 guineas. 
A really fine console radiogram ? 
Certainly! Philips offer you the superb 
6-valve * Orpheus ’; or the * Eroica’, 
which gives luxurious reception of normal 
wavebands plus very high frequency 
transmissions ; and, for those who are 
content only with ultimate excellence, the 
* Overture ’. The prices (all prices noted here 
include Purchase Tax) range from 66 to 230 guineas. 
As a serious lover of music, you owe it to 
yourself to hear these Philips achievements in 
the accurate reproduction of sound. 


PHILIPS 


for the perfect rendering of Gaptive Music 


PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LIMITED, CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESSURY AVE., W.C.2 
(P12R) 











Emlyn 
Williams 


Portrait by 
Angus McBean 


JANUARY 1956 


THEATRE WORLD 


appears as Hjalmar Ekdal in Ibsen's “‘ The Wild Duck,” which John Clements 

is presenting at the Saville Theatre as the first of six classic plays, each to run 

for eight weeks only, ‘The Wild Duck” opened on 2ist December and will 

run until 18th February. Angela Baddeley as Gina, Dorothy Tutin as Hedwig, 

George Relph as Old Ekdal and Michael Gough as Gregers Werle are other 

stars in this production by Murray Macdonald, with settings and costumes designed 
by Laurence Irving. 
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“IT enjoy 


Ovaltine 
and think it 
excellent” 


says 


JOAN GREENWOOD 


Star of Stage and Screen 


Miss Joan Greenwood 
in the play “Bell, Book 
and Candle”’. 
Photograph by Angus 
McBean. 


UT of a large volume of unsolicited testimony to the exceptional qualities 
of ‘Ovaltine,’ many have come from stars of the stage and screen. Joan 
Greenwood now adds the following tribute: 


“I find a cup of ‘Ovaltine’ in the morning most invigorating. When I get 
home from the theatre at night I have another cup. I think it is excellent for 
inducing sleep, and I awake refreshed for another day.” 
P989A 
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Over the Footlights 


N wishing all our readers here and over- 

seas the very happiest of New Years, we 
take our accustomed backward glance over 
our theatre during the past year, and as is 
usual in contemplating the dear departed we 
remember chiefly the better things. This is 
not so difficult, after all, for though 1955 
began almost disastrously in the West End, 
the last few months of this none-too- 
inspiring year gave us some splendid theatre. 

When we say uninspiring, we mean, of 
course, in regard to new plays from new 
English writers. The revivals of the classics 
reached a very high standard indeed and 
there were many outstanding individual 
performances. 

It is not possible in the available space 
to deal comprehensively with London's 
theatre offering during 1955, so we must 
confine ourselves to recording some of the 
happiest memories of the past 12 months. 
Pre-eminent were Michael Redgrave in 
Tiger at the Gates, and Irene Worth in The 
Queen and the Rebels, which play estab- 
lished Uggo Betti in the West End, and, of 
course, the brief visit of the famous French 
actress Edwige Feuillére. There were fine 
performances from John Clements in an 
interesting new play The Shadow of Doubt 
ty Norman King, and from Paul Daneman 
early in the run of Waiting for Godot, the 
fascinating “problem” play of the year. 
On the comedy side we recall happily Peggy 
Mount in Sailor Beware!; Nigel Patrick in 
The Remarkable Mr. Pennypacker; Anna 
Massey’s youthful appeal in The Reluctant 
Debutante; Kenneth Williams in The Buc- 
caneer; Alfred Drake in Kismet; and last, 


but not least, Robert Dhéry and his com- 
pany in La Plume de Ma Tante. 

The plays at the Old Vic were not uni- 
formly good, but the 1954/55 season finished 
on a high note with Henry IV, Parts One 
and Two, and confirmed the promise of a 
number of talented Old Vic actors. John 
Neville gained tremendously in popular 
appeal and Paul Rogers contributed much 
that was fine. Others who made a good 
impression were Robert Hardy, Eric Porter 
and Paul Daneman. The 1955/56 Old Vic 
season has so far given us among other 
excellent pieces of acting a fine Antony from 
John Neville and a most stimulating pro- 
duction of Henry V, with Richard Burton 
outstanding as the young King. There was 
the visit of the Stratford touring company, 
repeating the wonderful performances of 
Peggy Ashcroft and Sir John Gielgud in 
Much Ado, and the puzzling, much dis- 
cussed “Japanese” Lear. Shakespeare is 
now further represented by the exciting 
Peter Brook-Paul Scofield Hamlet. 

We cannot close our brief recollection of 
the memorable without looking further 
afield to Stratford-upon-Avon, and being 
grateful for the brilliant Oliviers season on 
the Avon, We shall not forget Sir Laur- 
ence’s Macbeth nor Vivien Leigh’s fine Lady 
Macbeth, and it is a matter for deep regret 
that Peter Brook’s Titus Andronicus did not 
come to London. Recorded, too, must be 
the unique contribution of the Arts 
Theatre, a fine inspiration to our stage. 

Our thanks are due to all these and many 
others who have’ brought inestimable 
pleasure during the year. F.S. 


Cover Portrait: Robert Dhéry, Pierre Olaf and Colette Brosset in La Plume de Ma Tante. 
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Jewellery by 
ROBERT WHITE & SONS 
57/59 NEAL STREET, W.C.2 
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WESTCOTT REPRODUCER 


For your relaxation... sink down in your favourite chair 
and enjoy your records as never before... 
The Westcott has an automatic record changer, turn over 
; crystal pick-up head for 78, 45 and 334 records. 
For the connoisseur . : dl ’ ‘ 
‘cet ei PO Amazing bass response and treble clarity. External 
the ‘1002’ amplifier with : 
‘ voli:me and treble controls. Automatic stop and 
pre-amplifier and the - 2 ie iin atl 
Pernt .dnciienedh storage for 50 records, 
on In polished oak contemporary designed cabinet: 
£35 15s, 6d., plus £13 15s. 5d. Purchase Tax. 
De-luxe finished sapele mahogany: £36 11s. 6d. plus 
£14 Is. 6d. Purchase Tax. 


Pamphonic for sound—NATURALLY! 


PAMPHONIC REPRODUCERS LTD #7 Stratton St., London W.1 


Telephone: GROsvenor 1926 
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New Shows Reviewed 





“The Old Farm ’'’—New Watergate, 
November. 


‘*Mayor’s Nest ”—Queen’s, 
Ist November. 


“ Anniversary Waltz —Lyric, 30th Novem- 
ber. 


** Hamlet ’"—Phoenix, 8th December. 
“ Henry V "—Old Vic, 13th December. 


16th 


Hornchurch, 











“ Paiol Velho ” (The Old Farm) 
(New Watergate Theatre Club) 

EOPLE who dislike what the Present 

provides and enjoy a dip into the Past 
can be recommended to The Old Farm, a 
work by Abilio Pereira de Almeida, now 
Brazil’s leading dramatist, which supports 
the theory that nations follow similar cul- 
tural courses and seems to show that Brazil 
has now reached the stage which England 
passed before the first World War. It seems 
natural enough that the first play to reach 
us from Brazil should show simple people 
in conflict for the possession of a farm. 
The simplicity of the story and its character- 
isation is refreshing. The dialogue is cut 
to the bone, leaving the players room to act 
between their lines and very well they did 
this. It is not what they said but how they 
looked when they spoke that made the per- 
formances of Miss June Shaw and Mr. 
Anthony Sagar absorbing and memorable. 
The rest of the company all did well in 
maintaining their scenes intact. Mr, William 
Gilman, who directed, translated the play 
jointly with Mr. Rex Walters. Other foreign 
importations are planned. H.G.M. 


“Mayor's Nest” (Queen's, Hornchurch) 
N 21st November the admirable Queen's 
Players presented a new farce by Paul- 
ine and John Phillips and the good attend- 
ance proved once again that the London 
fringe at least is not averse to sampling 
something new. 

The authors have written a good-natured 
romp which, with a little tightening up in 
the third act, could be very funny indeed. 
Apropos John Phillips, one wonders how 
many thought of him at that moment in 
Moscow about to play the Ghost in Ham- 
let and no doubt suffering from a double 
dose of nerves. 

Sidney Satterthwaite, Mayor-designate of 
Farthingham, receives a visit from two 
American crooks posing as official represen- 


“Family Fun” 


Sooty, with Harry Corbett, his operator, who stars 
in “ Family Fun,” now running at the Adeiphi Theatre 
for a season of Christmas matinees. 


“Let’s Make an Opera” 


The English Opera Group’s popular production of 
Benjamin Britten’s *“‘ Let’s make an Opera”’ is at the 
Royal Court Theatre for a Christmas season. In the 
picture are Michael Ingram as Gay Brook, Maurice 
Wearmouth as Clem and Trevor Anthony as Black 
Bob, the Sweep. (Picture by Angus McBean) 





tatives from Farthingham, Illinois, who are 
really bent on stealing the extremely valu- 
able “ regalia.” Most of the humour arises 
from their efforts to steal the mayoral chain 
of office and their discomfiture on being 
faced with Satterthwaite, who, with his 
friend Alderman Freddie Fox-Grimble, was 
supposed to have visited Farthingham’s 
American counterpart, though in fact they 
had been no further than New York. 
Taking into consideration the fact that 
the company has roughly two weeks only 
in which to stage a play, the standard of 
production and performance was very high. 
Bernard Cribbins as the Mayor, Diana 
Fairfax as the seductive crook and John 
Ringham as the Shakespeare-spouting P.C. 
Bacon were excellent and there was a very 
clever and amusing bit of fooling by 
Graham Crowden as Freddie Fox-Grimble 
disguised as a reporter from The Times. 
L.M. 


“ Anniversary Waltz” (Lyric) 
HIS is a comedy by American play- 
wrights Jerome Chodorov and Joseph 
Fields, whose humour is too repetitious to 


guarantee that spontaniety which is the 
soul of wit. 

The stars are Bernard Braden and Bar- 
bara Kelly, who play a married couple 
celebrating the fifteenth anniversary of their 
wedding, but towards the end one wondered 
whether star billing should not have been 


Faith Brook 

who is giving a splendid performance as Marion, the 
film actress who gets murdered, in the exciting thriller 
“The Whole Truth,” by Philip Mackie, at the Aldwych 
Theatre. Miss Brook’s last appearance in the West 
End was in Charles Morgan’s *“‘ The Burning Glass.” 


accorded the mammoth be-ribboned tele- 
vision set, a new version of which kept 
appearing, only to blow up at a touch from 
Mr. Braden’s lively boot. Bud Walters (Mr. 
Braden) has two horribie children and a 
pair of moronic in-laws. How he dared to 
think of sentimentalising his wedding anni- 
versary in the teeth of this opposition is not 
to be fathomed, but the immediate cause of 
the trouble with his wife on their red letter 
day is the gift of the television (he is TV- 
allergic) from his wife’s parents and a TV 
appearance of his’ schoolgirl daughter 
blandly announcing her parents’ anticipation 
of marriage sixteen years ago. 

There seemed to be much that was taste- 
less in this comedy even if one did laugh 
uproariously—as by reflex—at the quite 
funny curtains to each act. Bernard 
Braden has an appeal very much bis own 
but Barbara Kelly failed to make Alice 
Walters a real personality. Nicholas Joy 
and Aletha Orr have their moments as the 
in-laws. The play was directed by Joseph 
Fields with décor by Frederick Fox. FS. 


“ Hamlet, Prince of Denmark ” 

(Phoenix) 

Y its very originality of approach, Peter 

Brook’s new production is bound to 
arouse controversy. This does not make 
it any less worth seeing. Indeed, in retro- 
spect, one feels this revival only just misses 
being the most satisfying Hamlet of recent 
years. 

Paul Scofield, encouraged by the demands 
of the producer, reveals a superb technique, 
in which every movement is poetry. There 
is here the potential of a very great Hamlet 
indeed, but as yet his tragic Prince fails to 
move the heart except in one or two isolated 
moments. Alec Clunes’ Claudius, on the 
other hand, is a creation of splendid vera- 
city and utterly convincing; surely the finest 
Claudius London has seen in years. Diana 
Wynyard’s interpretation of Gertrude has 
deep significance, and it is a pity the true 
meaning of her reaction to Hamlet and 
Claudius after the death of Polonius should 
have escaped the critics here and in Moscow 
who thought her performance uninspired 
and cold. Mary Ure’s Ophelia, too, has 
been unkindly used. In the mad scene, 
particularly, she strikes a note of deep 
poignancy, chanting Thomas Eastwood's 





COMEDY 
THEATRE 
RE-OPENS 


Peter Jones as Homer 
Bolton, Tucker Mc- 
Guire as Myrtle Brown 
and Marda Vanne as 
ida Bolton in a scene 
from Paul Osborn’s 
American comedy 
** Morning’s at Seven,” 
the play which _re- 
opened the Comedy 
Theatre (after being 
closed for a _ consider- 
able time for alterations 
and redecoration) on 
14th December, too 
late for review this 
month. 


(Picture by 
Houston Rogers) 


non-stop settings and songs with real pathos. 
Ernest Thesiger plays Polonius “ straight ” 
with considerable effect. 


Our chief complaint is against the cramp- 
ing effect of the Wakhevitch set, ingenious 
though its many uses may be. The Ghost 
(though nobly spoken by John Phillips), 
also lost illusion in a too-obvious solidity 
of form and colour. It was again, we 
thought, a little over-subtle to allow him to 
abandon his martial exterior for the cosy 
comfort of a dressing gown in the closet 
scene. FS. 


“King Henry V” (Old Vic) 
ICHAEL BENTHALL’S 
duction is full of vigour and colour, 

and Richard Burton gives one of his best 

performances to date as the King, conveying 


latest pro- 


perfectly the seriousness with which the 
young monarch takes on the heavy respon- 
sibility of kingship, his growing wisdom and 
humanity, but giving glimpses yet in the love 
scene of the gay young Prince whose boon 
companion was the rascally old Falstaff. 


If the costumes are aglow with colour, the 
scene is wide flung in Audrey Cruddas’s 
open, uncluttered set, so that nothing detracts 
from the many other excellent performances. 
Richard Wordsworth’s Pistol, Dudley Jones’ 
Fluellen and Rachel Roberts’ Mistress 
Quickly are beyond reproach. Zena Walker 
brings charm and vivacity to the French 
Princess, and noteworthy too is the authority 


displayed by Charles Gray as the Constable 
of France and later as Burgundy, though 
not so impressive are the Dauphin of John 
Wood or Gerald Cross’s King of France. 
The Chorus of John Neville sets the scene 
with a fine flourish. 


The second act rises to great heights. If 
he glorified the King, Shakespeare did not 
glorify war, and this production emphasises 
to the full the irony of the battle scenes 
culminating in the strange moment of 
“victory ” at Agincourt and the long pause 
before Henry’s exhausted men take up the 
shout of triumph and later the solemn Te 
Deum in slow procession. FS. 





THE CHRISTMAS SHOWS 


** Cinderella ’’—Palace Theatre. 

* Dick Whittington on Ice ’’—Empress Hall 

* Babes in the Wood on Ice ’’—Empire Pool, 
Wembley. 

‘Peter Pan ’’—Scala Theatre. 

* Where the Rainbow Ends '’—Festival Hall 

* Alice Through the Looking Glass ’— 
Chelsea Palace. 

‘Listen to the Wind ’’—Arts Theatre 

* Puss in Boots ’’"—Fortune Theatre 

‘Beauty and the Beast ’’—Players Theatre 

‘““Noddy in Toyland ’’—Princes Theatre 
(matinees only). 

“The Famous Five "’—Princes (evenings) 

“Harry Corbett and Sooty ’—Adelphi 
(matinees only). 

** Charley’s Aunt ’—Clobe Theatre 

** Hansel and Gretel "—Sadler’s Wells 

** Let’s Make an Opera ’’—Royal Court 

Bertram Mills’ Circus—Olympia. 

Tom Arnold’s Circus—Harringay. 














“1°M going to be a clown when I grow up,” 

whispered three-year-old Robert Dhéry 
to his father as they left a Paris circus, 
where the youngster had just fallen under 
the spell of Paul Frattelini, one of the 
greatest clowns within living memory. 
Though the little boy had really been rather 
frightened of the man with the painted face 
and the conical hat, he imagined how 
wonderful it would be to wear all that 
spangled finery and make thousands of 
people rock with laughter. 

Papa Dhéry had other ideas about his 
son’s future. He saw him as a policeman, 
with a salary guaranteed by the State and a 
secure pension in old age. He did not trust 
a career in show business, depending upon 
the affections of a fickle public, but as the 
boy grew up his desire to become an actor 
grew stronger. To knock the nonsense out 
of his head Papa sent his fifteen-year-old son 
to Ramsgate for a year to learn English, 
because an English-speaking French police- 
man would be such as asset to tourists in 
Paris! On his return, the boy still persisted 
in becoming an actor, so he was allowed to 
attend the Drama School of the Conser- 
vatoire de Paris, where he met Colette 
Brosset, whom he subsequently married. 

Robert Dhéry answers to the description 
of what might be called a born comedian. 
When he first went on the stage he appeared 
in a succession of comedies and compar- 
atively serious plays, but always preferred 
parts that gave him an opportunity to make 


Mirth out of 
Misfortune 


by 
ERIC 
JOHNS 


Robert Dhéry, as he appeared 

on the Paris stage in Marcel 

Archard’s play, “* Voulez Vous 
Jouer Avec Moa?”’ 


NOTE-—MOA is correct. It is 
meant to give an impression 
of the way in which the average 
Englishman pronounces MOI! 


people laugh. Even in a serious play he 
would occasionally manage to get his foot 
caught in a carpet or pretend to have diffi- 
culty in opening a door. Audiences never 
failed to laugh at his antics and it dawned 
on him that even though he would never 
appear with a white face or perform in a 
sawdust ring, he was destined to become a 
clown, after all. 

As a keen observer of day-to-day events, 
M. Dhéry noticed that people always laugh 
when things go wrong. The man slipping 
on a banana skin never fails to amuse them; 
if he happens to be gaily twirling a cane like 
Charlie Chaplin, when he lands on his 
posterior, so much the better. Best of all, 
they like to see a pompous man, bursting 
with self-importance, suddenly land in an 
undignified pesition on the floor. 

Though audiences are not necessarily 
malicious, they enjoy witnessing a mishap 
on the stage during a performance. They 
think it funny when an actor forgets his 
lines, when the wrong lights are switched 
on or the curtain rises before the stage is 
set. Bearing this in mind, M. Dhéry con- 
sidered that an entire show, devised to 
present one mishap after another, ought to 
be a roaring success. Thus his first crazy 
intimate revue came into being. It was 
called Branquignol and consisted of a team 
of deadly serious artists involved in a 
succession of ludicrous situations. 

A theatre had to be found to stage this 
unique entertainment. Though M. Dhéry 
had tremendous faith in its ultimate success, 
he failed to convince any of the Paris 
managers, Finally he went to the Théatre 
la Bruyére, which had just established some- 
thing of record by staging twelve flops in 
rapid succession. Willing to take a gamble 
on “thirteenth time lucky,” the owner of 
the theatre made it financially possible for 
this new actor-manager to present his first 
revue. 


(Continued on page 36) 











# ¥ = at Fu - ne Parte, % x i ee x * 
L to R: Colette Brosset, Pierre Olaf, Christian Duvaleix, Robert Dhéry and Jacques Legras, 
the stars of the show. 


La Plume de Ma Tante 


at the Garrick 


N the occasion of his first appearance in London Robert Dhéry has 
scored a resounding hit with his delightful French revue and “ La Plume 
= de ma Tante,” in a mixture of English, French (easy!) and mime, is playing 
esa to packed houses at the Garrick Theatre, where the show is presented by 
Rogers Jack Hylton and staged by Alec Shanks. The company is augmented by 
several English revue artistes, who have no difficulty in entering into the 

spirit of Robert Dhéry’s delicious brand of Gallic humour. 
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Top: *‘ Husbands Beware!’’ A scene from an 

amusing sketch in mime early in the programme, 

L to R, Laurence Soupault, Christian Duvaleix, 

Nicole Parent, Pierre Olaf, Mary Reynolds, 

Jacques Legras, Charmian Buchel and Frank 
Daubray. 


Centre: An amusing moment from the sketch 

(in mime) called *‘ In a Small Cafe,’’ with Ross 

Parker as the late diner and Robert Dhéry as 

the waiter who does his best to speed the 
parting guest. 


Left: Colette Brosset and Nicole Parent in 
** Demons of the Night,’’ a balletic skit called 
“ Ballet Romantique.” 








Right: Pamela Austin and Michael 

Kent in ‘* Song of the Swing ”’ (from 

“ Veronique”) in which, however, 
things do not go according to plan. 


Centre: L to R: Christian Duvaleix, 
Ross Parker, Roger Caccia, Jacques 
Legras and (on roof) Laurence Sou- 
pault and Pierre Olaf in the crazy 
mime sketch ** Courting Time.”’ 


Below: *“* Musique de Chambre,’’ the 

hilarious finale of Part 1, with Robert 

Dhéry and full orchestra, not for- 
getting the Ladies’ Chamber Choir. 





Above: ** Domingo 
Blazes,’’ an _ extremely 
funny trief item which 
comes early in the second 
half. L to R: Roger 
Caccia, Henri Pennec, 
Ross Parker, Michael 
Kent, Frank Daubray 
and, centre front, Pierre 
Olaf. 


Left: ** This Other Eden,”’ 
another sketch in mime. 
Adam, we are told by 
the compere, was “the 
first Frenchman,” but he 
is slow to react to the 
apple which the Serpent 
presses upon him. L to 
R: Colette Brosset, as 
Eve, Jacques Legras as 
the Serpent and Robert 
Dhéry as Adam. 








Above: Nicole 
Parent as the 
Matador with the 
Dugudu Dancers 
in ** La Corrida,” a 
bull fight ballet. 


Right: Frank Dau- 
bray, Mary Rey- 
nolds, Christian 
Duvaleix, Ross 
Parker, Laurence 
Soupault, Char- 
mian Buchel and 
Nicole Parent in 
the lively ‘* Ballet 
Moderne.”’ 


Right: The com- 

pany assembled 

for the finale of 
the show. 





Here’s a hit 
ee can’t miss! 


EPAJAMA CAME 


. 2 numbers from 
and the London cast sing the show sung by 


EDMUND HOCKRIDGE 
The Pajama Game; Racing with the Clock; A New Town is a A New Town is a 
Blue Town; I’m not at all in love; I’ll never be jealous again; 


Bl : / 
Hey there; Her is; Once-a-year day; Small talk; There once prieeat th be 


was a Man; Steam Heat (featuring ELIZABETH SEAL); 
Think of the time I save; Hernando’s Hideaway 
(featuring ELIZABETH SEAL); 74 Cents. hoOW 


Boum 12” L.P. CLP 1062 33/114. PLAYING 
Or | "HIS MASTER'S VOICE” | AT THE 


ag RECORDS LONDON 
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Top picture: Working at high speed in the machine room of a factory in a small town in the 

Middle West, the girls sing a contrapuntal arrangement of “Racing with the Clock.” 

Above: The girls have noticed that there is a certain light in the eyes of Babe Williams (Joy 

Nichols) since she met the new superintendent, Sid Sorokin. They tease her mercilessly, to 
which she replies with the gay waltz-time number, “ I’m not at all in love.” 


“The Pajama Game” 


at the Coliseum 


CENES from the latest American musical to reach London, which has settled down to a 
big success at the Coliseum. Based on the novel “74 Cents,” by Richard Bissell, the 
book is by George Abbott and Richard Bissell, with music and lyrics by Richard Adler and 
Jerry Ross. The settings and costumes are designed by Lemuel Ayers. The American pro- 
duction directed by George Abbott and Jerome Robbins is reproduced by Robert E. Griffith 
and the production supervised by Jerome Whyte. (Pictures by Rimis) 
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Secretary Mabel 
(Joan Emney) 
gives Hines (Max 
Wall), the Time- 
Study and Effi- 
ciency Expert, a 
shot of psychiatric 
treatment to create 
his “I'll Never be 
Jealous Again” 
mood. 


Sid, the new sup- 
erintendent (Ed- 
mund Hockridge), 
calls on Babe in 
her home and they 
are soon on free 
and easy terms. 
But in the works 
Babe is the leader 
of the Grievance 
Committee of the 
workers, who are 
threatening to 
strike for more 
money, and _ this 
leads to trouble 
between them. 


Prez (Frank Law- 
less) and Gladys 
(Elizabeth Seal), 
who is the Boss’s 
secretary and also 
Hines’s girl friend, 
are in a gay mood 
on their way to 
the firm’s annual 
picnic. They sing 
“ Her is,” a popu- 
lar hit in the show. 











Highlight of 
the picnic is 
Hines’s knife 
throwing act 
(he was once a 
vaudeville 
artiste). This 
year he has 
Babe Williams 
as his “victim.” 


Above: To fur- 
ther the go-slow 
movement decided 
upon by the work- 
ers, Babe deliber- 
ately jams_ the 
machines, leaving 
the superintendent 
no choice but to 
“fire” her. This is 
naturally a serious 
set-back to their 
budding romance. 


Left: The dyna- 
mic “Steam Heat” 
number, with 
Elizabeth Seal, 
Johnny Greenland 
and Ivor Meggido, 
one of the high- 
spots of the show. 





we Tea 


Hines gives the girls a demonstration of his time-saving methods and sings the catchy 
number “ Think of the Time I Save.” 


Below: Sid, in pursuit of private information to help Below: Gladys and Hines portray the 
the worker’s cause, takes the boss’s secretary, Gladys, romantic mood of continental lovers 
to Hernando’s Hideaway. The unexpected arrival of in the delightful Jealousy Ballet in 
Babe causes further misunderstanding between them. Act Il. 








Right: Prez, with pen- 
cil and pad, figures out 
to the delighted work- 
ers the annual benefit 
of a seven-and-a-half 
cents an hour raise, in 
the cheery number “74 
Cents.” 


Below: Now that the 
seven-and-a-half cents 
raise has been granted 
to the Union, the man- 
agement and _ workers 
Stage a mutual good- 
will celebration party 
at a night-spot, where 
a pyjama fashion 
parade leads into the 
finale, with romantic 
reconciliations all 
round. 





Whispers from 
the Wings 


Gordon 
Harker 


ORDON HARKER is welcome back in 

the West End, after far too long an 
absence, enjoying a successful run as Albert, 
the veteran waiter in Small Hotel at the St. 
Martin’s. Once again he is playing the part 
of a crook, but this time a crook with charm, 
who is loyal in his own way and kind- 
hearted to the young novice of a waitress 
called in to assist him in the hotel dining 
room where the action of the play takes 
place. 

Albert, according to Mr. Harker, is “a 
dear old bloke, though as crooked as you 
make ’em.” There is nothing vicious about 
him; in fact, he is rather lovable and cosy, 
totally unlike all those lags Mr. Harker 
played to perfection in a long succession of 
Edgar Wallace plays. 

Nowadays we never think of Mr. Harker 
as playing anything but a crook or a cockney 
character with full knowledge of the seamy 
side of life; we overlook the fact that he 
had been on the stage for a quarter of a 
century before he played his first Edgar 
Wallace part. As a boy of seventeen he was 
on the road, making himself useful as 
prompter in Fred Terry’s Company. A year 
later he walked on in Ellen’ Terry’s 
production of Much Ado About Nothing, 
staged at the old Imperial Theatre after her 
break with Irving. For nine years before 
the first World War he was engaged by 
Oscar Asche and Lily Brayton as a 
permanent member of their famous company 
which boasted a repertoire not unlike that 
of the Old Vic today. Mr Harker was never 
cast as a crook, but by playing almost every 
other type of part he was able to take the 
criminal into his stride when the occasion 
presented itself. | 

That was on the first day: of the General 
Strike in 1926. That very night he appeared 
as Samuel Hackitt in Edgar Wallace’s play, 
The Ringer, which started a run of 410 
performances at Wyndham’s and brought 
nation-wide fame to Mr. Harker at the age 


of forty-one. It was a turning point in his 
career, but his penetrating insight into 
cockney character made a rod for his own 
back, because for the past thirty years he 
has not been allowed to play anything 
different. A Gordon Harker part has 
become a descriptive expression in theatre 
jargon, 

Every line was a laugh when Mr. Harker 
played Hillcott in The Calendar, his next 
Edgar Wallace success. The author was so 
amused when ever the actor took off a 
cockney with a refined accent that he decided 
to write a part along those lines specially 
for him. That was Detective-sergeant Totty 
in The Case of the Frightened Lady, a figure 
of fun providing a strong contrast to the 
hysterical Lord Lebanon, played with intense 
emotional power by young Emlyn Williams. 

Edgar Wallace still remains Mr. Harker’s 
favourite author of crime plays because he 
succeeded in capturing the essence of the 
cockney and expressing that particular type 
of humour, His cockneys always have a 
joke on their lips, even with the hangman’s 
rope round their necks. Four years after 
Edgar Wallace’s death, lan Hay wrote The 
Frog, a play of mystery and adventure, based 
on a novel by Wallace. Mr. Harker was 
cast as a Detective-sergeant once again, but 
was unusually nervous on the opening night. 
The far-fetched situations of this gripper- 
thriller, consisting of seventeen scenes with 
a thrill in every one, called for very careful 
playing in order to avoid causing laughter 
at the wrong moment. That the cast 
succeeded in their difficult task is proved by 
the fact that the play ran for nearly 500 
performances at the Princes. 

Being cast as either crooks or detectives 
for the past thirty years means that Mr. 
Harker has not been called upon to disguise 
his face or to play a love scene. Authors, 
content enough for him to exploit their 
comedy lines, have never thought about 
allowing him to get romantic. He seems 
equally at home on either side of the law; 
though thugs, as a rule, make better parts, 
he gains equal satisfaction from playing 
comedy police officers. 

Though naturally devoted to Edgar 
Wallace, who gave him a golden opportunity 
to make his name as an actor, Mr. Harker 
greatly admires Frank Harvey as a cockney 

(Continued on page 36) 








Hamlet: The rest is silence. 
Paul Scofield as Hamlet and Michael David as Horatio in a moment towards 
the end of the play. 


“Hamlet. Prince of Denmark ~’ 


HIS production, the first of the Paul 


Scofield - Peter Brook Season at the 
Phoenix Theatre, has aroused great interest 
following the visit of the company to 
Moscow where Shakespeare’s tragedy was 
played to enthusiastic audiences. 

The play is presented in two acts, and is 
directed by Peter Brook with scenery and 


costumes by Georges Wakhevitch and 
music and songs by Thomas Eastwood. At 
the time of going to press it is expected that 
“Hamlet” will run at the Phoenix for eight- 
and-a-half weeks and will be followed by 
“The Power and the Glory” by Graham 
Greene and a revival of T. S. Eliot’s “ The 
Family Reunion,” with the same company. 


(Pictures by Angus McBean) 








1, Claudius: How is it that the clouds still hang on you? 
Hamlet: Not so, my lord, I am too much i’ the sun. 
An early scene from the play with L to R: Alec Clunes as Claudius, Diana Wynyard 
as Gertrude, Richard Johnson as Laertes, and Ernest Thesiger as Polonius. 





4, Hamlet: Now might I do it, pat, now he is praying; 5. Hamlet: Alas, poor Yorick!—I knew him, H 
And now I'll do’t;—and so he goes to heaven: fellow of infinite jest, of most excellent fanc 4 


Hamlet surprises Claudius at prayer. A _ scene (Left: Harry E. Corbett as First 
from Act II. Gravedigger). 
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onius: This above all,—To thine own self be true; 3. Ghost: Let not the royal bed of Denmark be 


and it must follow, as the night the day, A couch for luxury and damned incest. 

plied kaplan iadiadehaprcg John Phillips as Hamlet’s father’s ghost, in the 
: (Right: Mary Ure as Ophelia). battlements scene. 
| 








6. Fortinbras: Take up the bodies: Such a sight as this 
Becomes the field, but here shows much amiss 
Go, bid the soldiers shoot. 


The final moment of the play, with Richard Pasco as Fortinbras (right, centre). 





Above 


James Bailey's setting for the 1948 Stratford-upon-Avon production of ‘‘ Hamlet,’ with, right, his design 


for Hamlet’s costume. 


Creative Artists in the Theatre 


by Elizabethe H C Corathiel 


16 James Bailey 


AST summer James Bailey came to the 
decision that he owed himself a holiday. 
He needed a break—a brief breathing space 
for new inspiration. Looking back over 
nearly ten years of uninterrupted work, he 
had some reason to be satisfied—if satis- 
faction is ever among the sensations a 
sincere artist can experience. He had a 
long list of undoubted successes to his credit. 
There was the original Giselle for Covent 
Garden in 1946—his first major commission 
after graduating from the Byam Shaw School 
and the Slade—followed the very next year 
by a memorable Manon for the Royal Opera 
House. In 1948 and 1949 he created Hamlet 
and The Dream for the Stratford-upon- 
Avon Shakespeare Memorial Festival, and 
a year later he was called to New York by 
the Theatre Guild to do As You Like It 
for them. An entirely new venture revealed 
unexpected qualities in 1952 (the previous 
year having been spent on a revival of 
Giselle for Covent Garden, the sets which 
are still being used) when he was com- 
missioned by H. M. Tennents to create the 
settings for The Millionairess. Coronation 
Year proved an exceptionally fruitful one. 
His activities ranged from The Way of the 
World for Sir John Gielgud at Hammer- 
smith to the The Private Life of Helen 
(which he again did for Tennents) and in 
addition he designed the permanent facade 
for the Old Vic Shakespeare season of 1953- 
54. Returning to the Old Vic last year he 
designed the much-discussed Twelfth Night 
sets for that company. 
The momentous decision to take a holiday 
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altered the whole pattern which had hitherto 
determined his daily life. Tempting offers 
—including one from Sir John Gielgud— 
almost made him change his mind at the 
last moment. But in the interests of future 
output he felt he must rest awhile, allowing 
a radical change of scene to give a com- 
pletely fresh stimulus to his imagination. 

His travels led to the remoter backwaters 
of the Italian peninsula—to Sicily, to 
Calabria and to unfamiliar spots along the 
Adriatic coast. It was a romantic journey, 
completely in tune with his subconscious 
predilections. He did not look for immedi- 
ate results, except in health and a new 
mental outlook. Nevertheless, results forced 
themselves upon him, for, like all true 
artists, James Bailey soon found that even 
though he might make holiday, he could not 
stop working. The impressions that crowded 
in upon him simply had to be focussed and 
recorded. His tired nerves responded to 
the healing influence of the warm Italian 
sun, and he found himself able to paint 
without undue strain. 

With mounting excitement he came across 
scene after scene that simply cried out for 
“treatment,” and the incandescent quality 
of his imagination is reflected in a series of 
paintings which opened at the Redfern 
Gallery on 27th October, 

Apart from the fact that they were painted 
in spots quite unfamiliar to the average 
tourist, they would probably not be recog- 
nised even by travellers who know their 
Italy “from knee to toe,” as it were—for 
James Bailey is anything but a “ photo- 





graphic” realist. He frankly admits that he 
makes ao attempt to paint things as he sees 
them; his aim is to be evocative, to make 
his canvas reflect a kind of dream-picture, 
a visual impression of ideas, conjured up 
in his mind by any given theme. As decor- 
ations for the modern interior, the delicate 
wash-impressions shown at the Redfern 
Gallery would stand very well on their own, 
for although they are fanciful to a degree, 
they never offend one’s sense of proportion 
or even one’s logic. These are scenes one 
might encounter—at least one might wish, 
some time, to wander into them and be 
enthralled. Even the fact that he carefully 
avoids putting living figures into them is a 
studied device; they never look empty. 
There is perpetual awareness of interesting 
people behind the bushes, hidden by tangled 
sails, or whispering round some corner. 
Which proves that they have an essential 
dramatic quality—the very quality which 
makes Mr. Bailey so outstandingly successful 
in devising stage sets. And although these 
pictures were painted for interior decoration 
they will doubtless play their part in some 
of Mr. Bailey’s future theatrical assignments, 
too. Already he has made use of some of 
them in his settings for Ugo Betti’s Summer- 
time, the period of which is 1908—and in 
provincial Italy at that. Not, one would say 


at first glance, a particularly helpful subject! 


But Mr. Bailey disagrees. To the young 
man born in the late ’twenties anything prior 
to the first World War already possesses a 
halo of romance. 

And Mr. Bailey is an unashamed romantic. 
By birth a Londoner, he comes of a long 
line of Scottish forbears who have clearly 
left their imprint on his character. He 
makes no disguise of the fact that his whole 
mental and emotional outlook is coloured 
by his Celtic background. There is a “ twi- 
light ” quality about most of his designs and 
drawings. The intricate baroque decoration 


of his palaces and landscape gardens hides 
behind a shimmering haze of blue which 
heightens rather than obscures their detail, 
and has the most intoxicating effect on the 
imagination. The whole technique is a play 
on moods, He has a pronounced preference 
for blue, even to the extent of deliberately 
ruling out all other colours. “ My work ful- 
fils its function if it succeeds in rousing the 
spectator’s imagination,” he says. He is 
very modest about it, making no claims at 
all—he paints what his mind visualises, and 
leaves it at that. The public reaction, how- 
ever, has proved that the ignition spark is 
undoubtedly there. For dream suggestions, 
for classical ballets, for romantic operas and 
all creations in which fancy plays a pre- 
dominant part, this kind of treatment seems 
ideal. Mr. Bailey admits to an intense love 
of music, and his approach to painting has 
a quality akin to a listener’s approach to 
an orchestral performance. 

His sets are drenched in “ atmosphere.” 
They have an enchanting architectural line, 
but one which makes ne pretence of realism. 
His perspectives lose themselves in misty 
over-tones; his contours suggest persuasively 

(Continued on page 45) 


Above left: Mr. Bailey's 
design for the costume worn 
by Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies 
in the réle of Aunt Cleofe 
in ‘* Summertime *’ at the 
Apollo, and right, Orlando's 
costume ia the 1950 New 
York Theatre Guild pro- 
duction of “As You Like 
It,’ for which Mr, Bailey 
did the décor. Left: James 
Bailey's setting for the 
ballet ‘“ Vision of Mar- 
guerite.”’ 





The setting of the play 
is a village in North 
Italy during a summer 
day early in the pre- 
sent century. It is, 
therefore, not surpris- 
ing to see the local 
doctor in a vintage car. 
This young doctor 
(Michael Gwynn) is in 
love with Francesca, 
who, however, is deter- 
mined to marry Alber- 
to. But Alberto is going 
to a new job in the 
city next day and so 
the annual picnic in the 
mountains fixed for 
that afternoon is Fran- 
cesca’s only chance of 
realising her objective. 


Pictures by 
Armstrong Jones 


** Summertime’ 
at the Apollo 


ea CENES from the comedy by Ugo 
Betti, author of “ The Queen and 
the Rebels,’ which is produced in an 
English version by Henry Reed. The 
play is directed by Peter Hall, the Arts 
Theatre producer, and the settings and 
costumes are by James Bailey. The play 
is presented at the Apollo Theatre by 
Toby Rowlandson Ltd. 


Left: Alberto (Dirk Bogarde) receives a 
telegram from the postman (Tony 
Church) warning him of the imminent 
arrival of an unwelcome visitor—his city 
girl friend’s ‘brother. (At the time of 
writing, Dirk Bogarde was temporarily 
absent from the cast owing to illness, 
when his part was played by Nigel 
Stock). 








Happily, Alberto 
decides to come 
to the picnic to 
get away from his 
expected visitor. It 
is not long before 
he finds himself 
alone with Fran- 
cesca (Geraldine 
McEwan), who has 
contrived to. get 
separated from the 
rest of the party. 


Left: Alberto con- 
fesses to Francesca 
(whom he __ has 
always treated as 
a sister), that he 
has innocently 
compromised him- 
self with Noemi, a 
girl from the city, 
and may be forced 
to marry her. 
Francesca _ thinks 
that this is an ex- 
cellent opportunity 
to suggest mar- 
riage to her as a 
way out, but the 
plan goes awry 
and in her annoy- 
ance she _ pushes 
him over the bank. 





Alberto, while search- 
ing for Francesca after 
she has run away from 
the picnic, is himself 
pursued by Noemi and 
her brother when they 
arrive on the scene. He 
takes refuge in the cow- 
shed, Noemi and Fran- 
cesca come face to face 
and Alberto overhears 
the conversation in 
which Noemi _ swears 
she will marry Alberto. 
To his astonishment he 
hears Francesca ann- 
ounce that this will not 
be possible as she is 
going to have a baby. 
Alberto seizes the 
opportunity of this pal- 
pable lie to get rid of 
Noemi. But Francesca 
is so angry at Alberto’s 
calm acceptance of her 
white lie that she 
decides to marry the 
devoted young doctor. 
(Mark Dignam as Con- 
salvo and _ Vivienne 
Drummond as Noemi). 


Aunt Ofelia (Esma 
Cannon), who is Alber- 
to’s aunt, and Aunt 
Cleofe (Gwen Frang- 
con-Davies) aunt to 
Francesca. These two 
have been watching the 
proceedings from a dis- 
tance but, although 
Aunt Cleofe is anxious 
for Francesca to marry 
the young doctor, in 
the end—as one might 
have expected—the girl 
forgives Alberto and 
the unfortunate young 
medico is sent packing. 





Right: The new Schiller 
Theatre, Berlin, which is 
ander the direction of 





Intendant Boleslaw Barlog. 
In his article below our 
contributor, Dr. Unger, 
deals more particularly 
with last year’s Berlin 
Festival. 


The West Berlin Scene 


N revisiting West Berlin one is struck 
by the amazing energy and diligence 
with which the Berliners are rebuilding their 
town, in spite of an undeniable element of 
uncertainty about the political future. 


Streets which were once eyesores of florid 
Wilhelmenian architecture, are now show- 


ing bright buildings on modern, almost 
“classical” lines . . . (the Schiller Theater 
among them, which was the scene of a 
number of Festival productions referred to 
in this article). If the rebuilding goes on at 
its present pace, Berlin will soon become 
one of the most advanced modern capitals 
in the world. And it could also be said 
that, judging from the progress the Berlin 
theatre has made during recent years and 
taking into account this year’s Theatre Fes- 
tivals, Berlin will soon again rival the other 
three or four Theatre Capitals of the West- 
ern hemisphere. 

These festivals, planned by the Cultural 
Attaché of Berlin, Professor Tibertius, and 
organised by Dr. von Westermann, included 
guest performances from England (The 
Stratford Memorial Theatre Company), Italy 
(Scala, Milano), Ceylon (The Singhalese 
Temple Dancers), New York (Philhar- 
monic), Paris (Théatre de lAtelier) and 
others. 

To start with the Stratford Memorial 
Theatre Company: the Berlin literary 
world was looking forward to the Gielgud- 
Ashcroft production of King Lear and 
Much Ado About Nothing at the Hebbel 


by Alfred Unger 


Theater with great anticipation. To see 
Shakespeare played as in his own country 
by a most renowned company, was a thrill- 
ing thought for Berlin theatregoers who, 
since Rheinhardt, had seen many a good 
performance of Shakespeare. In short: the 
success was enormous. In the case of Much 
Ado the ovation was tempestuous, though 
the controversial Lear production puzzled 
many spectators. What they had expected 
was not an experimental, original way of 
presenting Lear, but rather, as they put it, 
a “typically English’ one. The décor and 
costumes, including King Lear’s beard, 
seemed to many incongruous, and F. Luft, 
the foremost Berlin critic, wrote, “ Why 
must a genuine Lear play in a false Japan?” 
But everyone agreed that they have never 
before heard Shakespeare spoken so beau- 
tifully and with such precision. And there 
was no disagreement about Much Ado. The 
entire audience was enraptured from _be- 
ginning to end and the performance was 
often interrupted by bursts of applause—a 
custom not generally practised by German 
audiences. Everyone in the company won 
admiration and Sir John Gielgud’s and Miss 
Ashcroft’s performances were praised as 
unsurpassed. As cultural ambassadors of 
their country, these actors have certainly 
made a significant contribution to goodwill 
between the two nations. 

Another Berlin feature, which will parti- 
cularly interest opera fans in this country, 
is the return of Dr. Carl Ebert, of Glynde- 





bourne and Edinburgh fame, to Berlin. 
After more than 20 years of exile, this, in 
my opinion, greatest of all opera directors, 
returned some months ago “in triumph” to 
the cradle of his successes: the Staedtische 
Oper Berlin. He assembled around him a 
brilliant company, with leading musicians, 
Richard Kraus among them, who is un- 
doubtedly one of Germany’s finest opera 
conductors, and whose interpretations of 
Busoni’s Doktor Faust, Verdi's Otello and 
Richard Strauss’ Rosenkavalier won the 
admiration of critics and Festival visitors 
alike. Other offerings of Carl Ebert’s 
included his production of Cosi fan Tutte, 
very much on Glyndebourne lines and a 
monumental production of the long neg- 
lected Verdi opera Nabucco, conducted by 
Artur Rother. If Berlin is again put on the 
map as one of the great homes of opera, 
the credit will largely go to Carl Ebert. (I 
am told that as far as English opera is 
concerned, he is contemplating the produc- 
tion of Benjamin Britten’s Billy Budd.) 

It is, however, in the field of straight 
plays that Berlin has made the most remark- 
able headway over recent years. Produc- 
tions like those of Lessing's Nathan, der 
Weise, Schiller’ss Don Carlos and _ the 


Below: H. 
directed by Erwin Piscator at the Schiller Theatre. 


dramatisation of Tolstoy's War and Peace 
are comparable to the most outstanding 
productions in this or any other country. 
All three plays were performed in the 
municipal Schiller Theater, headed by In- 
tendant Boleslaw Barlog, who, as a guest of 
the British Council, visited this country a 
year ago to study the London theatre. He 
was so impressed by what he saw that he 
returned to Berlin with the resolution to re- 
double his efforts. For the above men- 
tioned productions he chose three leading 
German directors, all of whom surpassed 
themselves. Lessing’s Nathan, the Wise, 
one of the masterpieces of German litera- 
ture, written 200 years ago to foster better 
understanding between races and religions, 
has not lost its significance. This play, 
which, because of its philosophy, was ban- 
ned by the Nazis, was directed by Karl 
Heinz Stroux (of Diisseldorf). The success 
of this production was far greater than 
anticipated by anyone, mainly because of 
the outstanding performance of Ernst 
Deutsch as Nathan. The outstanding per- 


sonality of this actor, who returned from his 
American exile a few years ago; his superior 
acting power, fascinating both in its res- 
gave the 


traint and its outbursts, whole 


D. Zeidler in Tolstoy’s “‘ War and Peace,”’ dramatised by Alfred Neumann and Erwin Piscator and 
Below right, Ernst Deutsch and Hans Hessling in ** Nathan 


the Wise *’ by Lessing, another production at the Schiller Theatre which was directed by Carl Heinz Stroux. 
(Pictures by Ruth Wilhelmi) 





Above left: A scene from “* The Chinese Wall’? by Max Frisch, directed by Professor Oscar Fritz Schuh at the 


Theater am Kurfuerstendamm (Picture by Heinz Koester). 


which was conducted by 


production a unique character. Since his 
creation of Nathan, Ernst Deutsch has been 
acclaimed the greatest living German actor. 
It was during the Festivals that he celebrated 
his 65th birthday. Bundespresident Heuss 
bestowed on him the highest German order, 
the equivalent of our Order of Merit, and 


the Municipality of Berlin gave a banquet 
in his honour. 


It might interest readers of THEATRE 
Wor _pD to learn that efforts are being made 
to send this production to London for a 
few guest performances. 

The production of Schiller’s Don Carlos, 
directed by Gustav-Rudolf Sellner, was 
equally outstanding. This German classic 
of the time of Philip II, King of Spain, 
with its interwoven themes of political 
tyranny versus freedom of thought, human- 
ism versus the church, friendship versus 
raison d'état, love versus convention, was 
presented in a super-modern way, with all 
the abundant possibilities of a revolving 
stage and without the use of curtains. The 
experimental spirit of this wholly gratifying 
production had much in common with the 
modernistic ideas which form the basis of 
Berlin’s new architecture. 

The direction of War and Peace by 
Erwin Piscator, a dramatised version of 
Tolstoy's novel by Alfred Neumann and 
Piscator, was another Festival surprise. Pis- 
cator, who has also only recently returned 
from his American exile, showed the Ber- 
liners that he had not lost the grandeur of 


Richard Kraus and directed by 
(Photo by 


Above right: A scene from Busoni’s ‘* Doktor Faust,” 
Wolf Voelker at the Staedtische Oper, Berlin 
Saeger). 


his pre-Hitler productions. The action of 
War and Peace takes place, as is suggested 
by the title, on two different stage levels, 
applying a different technique t each, As 
in his pre-Hitler presentations, Piscator suc- 
ceeds once again in pushing home a message 
in unmistakable terms: the senselessness of 
war and the sanctity of life . . . a message 
which has a special significance in war- 
battered and politically divided Berlin. 

Two new German plays were offered to 
the Festival visitors: Karl Zuckmayer’s Das 
kalte Licht (Schiller Theater) and Max 
Frisch’s Die Chinesische Mauer (Theater 
am Kurfiirstendamm). Zuckmayer, whose 
Devil's General was shown in London two 
years ago and who undoubtedly is Ger- 
many’s most successful dramatist, chose as 
plot for Das kalte Licht (The Cold Light) 
the well-known Fuchs case: a Harwell 
physicist who was once a Communist and 
who cannot escape the influence of Com- 
munism, betrays atomic secrets to Russia 
and atones for it subsequently. This con- 
troversial theme was skilfully written by an 
author who knows his audience. The play 
will most probably pack the houses every- 
where in German _ speaking  countries- 
except, of course, Eastern Germany. Zuck- 
mayer, who, since Hitler, lives in America, 
came to Germany for the first night and was: 
given an enthusiastic welcome. 

The theme of Die Chinesische Mauer (The 
Chinese Wall) by the Swiss dramatist Max 


(Continued on page 45) 





Echoes from Broadway 


ILLIAN Hellman versus Christopher Fry 
has resulted in a _ victory for the 
former, at least in the opinion of New York 
critics who saw both English adaptations of 
Jean Anouilh’s The Lark. For those who 
did not possess this basis for comparison, 
the Hellman script, given a striking pro- 
duction by Kermit Bloomgarden and an 
incandescent performance by Julie Harris in 
the Joan of Arc title réle, emerged as fine 
theatre on its own merits, irrespective of 
any scale of values that might be weighed 
against the London version. 


Miss Hellman, who will be remembered 
for The Little Foxes and The Children’s 
Hour, among others, is always an incisive 
writer, but inclined at times to let her sense 
of the theatrical get the upper hand. In 
The Lark she is working under discipline, 
and the result is a happy one. Although in 
some ways the physieal form of the play is 
litle more than a dramatized platform 
“ reading,” with its episodic treatment, two- 
character scenes, and lack of stage settings, 
it holds interest throughout, representing a 
highly skilled approach in every department 
of the production. 


Shelley Winters and Ben Gazzara in a scene from 
“A Hatful of Rain,’ the new play by Michael V. 
Gazzo. (Picture by Leo Friedman) 
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by Ranald Savery 


Miss Harris is truly magnificent, giving 
an insight into the character of the Maid 
that shows her at one time as an immature 
girl, and again, as a woman naively wise in 
the ways of how to get men to do what 
she wishes. Through it all is sensed that 
driving determination, the dedication to 
accomplish what “the voices” told her is 
her mission, coupled with bewilderment 
over why the church is opposed to what she 
is doing. Her acting is audience shaking in 
its simplicity and genuineness. 

Supporting cast is excellent, including 
Boris Karloff as Cauchon, churchman in 
charge of the trial; Theodore Bikel as the 
warrior de  Beaudricourt; Christopher 
Plummer as Warwick; and Paul Roebling 
as the Dauphin. 

Transplanted practically in toto from 
London is Thornton Wilder’s The Match- 
maker, which elicited unanimous praise 
from the first night arbiters, as well as a 
rush of box office patronage. Ruth Gordon 
and Eileen Herlie are, of course, delightful 
in their different ways as Mrs. Levi and 
Mrs. Molloy. Loring Smith, one of New 
York’s most adept comedians, has a rdéle 
perfectly suited to his talents in the mer- 
chant of Yonkers. Others in the cast, most 
of whom are duplicating their London 
performances, contribute effectively to the 
zanyness of the occasion. 


Turning to more strictly indigenous 
offerings, noteworthy for a number of 
reasons is A Hatful of Rain by a new- 
comer, Michael V. Gazzo. It concerns the 
problem of a young man, a war veteran, 
who has become a narcotics addict. This, 
traditionally, is a melodramatic subject, but 
a distinguishing feature of the drama is its 
treatment of the theme in very human terms. 
The characters—and, indeed, several of the 
scenes—could come right out of a domestic 
American comedy. Against this homely 
setting the intense tragedy of “the junky” 
impinges with tremendous effect. His grave 
problem, and that of his wife, brother and 
father, become, through gifted writing of 
dialogue and situation, an eruption in an 
ordinary home, rather than something 
detached, as in a horror play. 

A Hatful of Rain is notable also for the 
quality of its performance, both individually 
and as an ensemble whole. Not for a long 
time on Broadway has there been such an 





example of close-woven, harmoniously 
sympathetic group acting. Director Frank 
Corsaro deserves a large share of credit for 
this accomplishment. 


In leading réles are Shelley Winters, of 
Hollywood fame, who gives an altogether 
believable portrait of a troubled young wife 
who sets out to help her husband in 
direct-minded, non-hysterical fashion; Ben 
Gazzara, who withdrew from the hit, A Cat 
on a Hot Tin Roof, to appear in this one, 
and achieves a _ perfect pitch between 
restraint and emotion in the part of the 
addict; Anthony Franciosa, as a brother 
who gets blamed for doing what he thinks 
best; and Frank Silvera, as a_ rather 
typically obtuse parent. Henry Silva, Paul 
Richards and Harry Guardino play a trio 
of dope peddlers in scenes that are spine 
tingling because they are handled natura- 
listically without resort to melodramatics. 

For those who like their nonsense sheer 
and undiluted, Janus is a very comic retreat 
from reality. Written by Carolyn Green, it 
presents a situation in which an otherwise 
conventional wife takes off two months each 
year to set up housekeeping in Greenwich 
Village with a French professor (also a 
family man) and collaborate on best selling 
historical novels. An unheralded visit by 


the husband, of course, is necessary in such 
a comedy, and thus it comes about. 
This little fable, with a surprise ending, 


is written with wit, and played with zest and 
immense humorous effect. Each memter 
of the small cast carries out his or her 
peculiar responsibilities faithfully and 
expertly. They are Margaret Sullavan, who 
is a gale of charm and comic invention as 
the adventuring literary wife; Claude 
Dauphin as the mild mannered, devoted 
Frenchman; Rotert Preston as the volatile 
tycoon husband; Mary Finney as an acidu- 
lous writers’ agent; and Robert Emhardt 
as a Federal income tax investigator up 
against quite a problem. 
Enjoying a_ record breaking 
ticket sale, Rodgers and Hammerstein’s 
Pipe Dream was received in somewhat 
reserved fashion by the first night critics. 


advance 





We are happy to welcome Mr. Ranald 
Savery to our pages this month. Mr. 
Savery will be covering the Broad- 
way scene for “Theatre World” 
during the next six months or so, 
due to the temporary absence from 
New York of our regular corres- 
pondent, Mr. Mawby Green. 











William Johnson and Judy Tyler in “ Pipe Dream,” 
the new Rodgers-Hammerstein musical, adapted from 
John Steinbeck’s novel **‘ Sweet Thursday.” 


The illustrious composer-lyricist team has 
taken what is essentially a non-romantic 
team and given it romantic treatment. The 
musical play is an adaptation of novelist 
John Steinbeck’s Sweet Thursday, con- 
cerned with a raffish collection of social 
outcasts and bordello inmates living an 
uninhibited if precarious existence on a 
“skid row” in a California cannery town. 

The songs are melodious and captivating. 
In one or two instances, such as “The 
Happiest House on the Block,” they attain 
a fine measure of comic satire. The show 
as a whole never seems to “bust out all 
over,” but must be enjoyed for its one-key 
charm. Staging by Harold Clurman and 
choreography by Boris Runanin, for reasons 
difficult to define, lack spontaneity. 

Voices are all excellent. Operatic star 
Helen Traubel, in the réle of the “ house 
madame,” performs in a relaxed, amiable 
mood, singing with clarity and effective 
simplicity. The experienced and personable 
William Johnson as “Doc,” the misfit 
intellectual, has excellent qualities for the 
part including a fine baritone. Judy Tyler, 
as a young girl down on her luck, offers a 
piquant personality. 

The other new musical is quite a different 
dish of tea. The Vamp is a boisterous 
song-dance-comedy affair spoofing early 
silent movies and the offhand, fly-by-night 
manner in which they were produced forty 
years ago. It is an excellent idea for a 
musical, which lacks complete success only 
because it runs out of inventiveness. 








Mirth out of Misfortume (Contd.) 


M. Dhéry believed that once people had 
seen the show they would enjoy it and 
recommend it to their friends. But how 
could people be induced to see it? He hit 
upon the plan of giving forty free tickets 
ko every member of the company. The 
young artists passed them on to their 
families, tradespeople, waiters, bus con- 
ductors and others they met on their daily 
round. The theatre was packed on the open- 
ing night and the show turned out to be 
such a roaring success that before the end 
of the first week members of the paying 
public were fighting complimentary ticket- 
holders at the box-office in an effort to gain 
admission. The police had to be called out 
to restore order and M. Dhéry’s revue 
became front page news in every Paris 
newspaper. That was in 1948. Since then 
it has been succeeded by long-running shows 
with such nonsensical titles as Dugudu, Ah! 
Les Belles Bacchantes and Jupon Vole. And 
now M. Dhéry has brought La Plume de 
Ma Tante to the Garrick where the HOUSE 
FULL board is displayed every night before 
the curtain rises—and also at matinees! 

No one needs to understand a word of 
French to laugh at the items in M. Dhéry’s 
revue, As he says, he could take it to China 
because he relies on visual humour, not 
upon verbal wit. Everyone laughs at the 


THEATRE SEATING PLANS 


The new edition (10” x 7” 80 pages) has been 
greatly enlarged and improved. Over half of the 
plans have been altered since the first edition, 
making a total of 47 plans. The book also con- 
tains a new feature “‘THEATRE MEMORIES” 
by Frances Stephens Still 2/6 from booksellers, 
and ticket agents, or post 3d. 
LYTTON’S THEATRE GUIDE 
13 James Street - London - W.C.2 


Dinely Rehearsal Studios 


Office: 1 Devonshire Terrace 
Marylebone High Street, W1 


Opp. Royal Academy Music. Baker St. & Regent's Pk. Stns. 


‘STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 


SATURDAY WELBECK 6804 
4 NCLUDED WELBECK 9907 


girl who grows to twice her height while 
singing a ballad or the Oriental sequence in 
which, with the help of ultra violet lighting, 
visible garments are seen in the process of 
being stripped from an invisible body. M. 
Dhéry’s troupe of comedians are masters in 
the art of underplaying, always sublimely 
unconscious of their crazy environment. 

If expense were no object M. Dhéry would 
engage about fifty artists to perform in his 
intimate revue. In that case no actor would 
appear more than once, A succession of 
new faces would fool the public into believ- 
ing in them—until they discovered they were 
having their legs pulled yet again. 

London is seeing the same show that Paris 
enjoyed. There was no need to adapt it for 
British audiences because it is primarily 
visual in its appeal and people laugh at the 
same things all the world over, but M. Dhéry 
has discovered Londoners to be quicker on 
the uptake. He enjoys playing with audi- 
ences as much as to them. He likens them 
to a highly sensitive horse, which has to be 
cunningly driven by an expert who knows 
just how to hold the rein. 

In time, M. Dhéry may desert revue to 
appear in a play on the legitimate stage. 
He is almost certain to direct it himself 
because he always insists upon playing a 
part his own particular way, which means 
that he does not always see eye to eye with 
the producer. 


Whispers from the Wings (Contd.) 
writer. He gained inspiration to write 
Saloon Bar, one of Mr. Harker’s memorable 
staccesses, after over hearing a conversation 
2n the bar of a Dockland public house. 
Of recent thrillers, Mr. Harker regards 
Frederick Knott’s ingenious Dial ‘“M”’ for 
Murder as a flawless play of its kind. Who- 
dunnits never fail as long as they combine 
strong drama with good comedy, a recipe 
Agatha Christie has used time and time 
again in her theatrical successes. One of 
these days, when a successor is required for 
either The Mousetrap or Spider's Web, the 
Queen of Crime might consider writing a 
play for the King of Crooks. 
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“Mr. Kettle and Mrs. Moon’”’ 


at the Duchess 


‘ 
Clive Morton as George Kettle and Frances Rowe as Delia Moon in a scene 
from the play. 


HE full title of J. B. Priestley’s delightful new comedy which 

has settled down to a solid success at the Duchess Theatre 

is “The Scandalous Affair of Mr. Kettle and Mrs. Moon,” and 

tells of a respected bank manager in a sober Midlands town who 

suddenly kicks over the traces. Directed by Tony Richardson 

in a setting by Paul Mayo, the play is presented at the Duchess 
by Tom Arnold. 
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An early scene from the play. George Kettle surprises his housekeeper, Mrs. Twigg 

(Phyllis Morris), with an apparent lapse of mind. George Kettle is a bank manager 

in Brickmill, in the Midlands, and on one wet Monday morning in November he 

decides he has finished with the bank for ever. He begins by indulging an irresistible 
whim for a little music. 





gc 


Monica Twigg (Wendy Craig), the housekeeper’s daughter, who has a hankering after the 
bright lights, sees something of George Kettle’s point of view and is only too happy to join 
him at his practice with a toy jungle shooting game. Meantime Mr. Kettle has been indulging 
in some odd telephone conversations certain to cause trouble in the town. 
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Kettle’s non-appearance at the bank causes 

consternation. He receives a visit from Police 

Superintendent Street (Richard Warner), to 

whom he explains the happy loss of all his 
inhibitions. 


Mr. Kettle has his suspicions about the 
genuineness of Mrs. Moon’s outward severity, 


totally uninhibited, he  cross- 


examines her in detail. 


and, now 


Another visitor is Mrs. Moon, blue-stocking 

wife of the local estate agent, who looks suit- 

ably amazed on surprising Kettle and his one- 
man band. 


It is not long before the defences are down. 

George Kettle has found a kindred soul and 

in no time at all Mrs. Moon is _ herself 

thoroughly enjoying Kettle’s childish enter- 
tainment. 





When he eveiitually 
arrives in a state of out- 
raged dignity, Mrs. 
Moon treats her  hus- 
band Henry (Raymond 
Francis), with an air of 
indifference. 


Mr. Clinton, from the 
bank’s headquarters, who 
has come to investigate 
what looks. like Mr. 
Kettle’s sudden insanity, 


finds Monica Twigg a 
bit of a handful. 
(Centre: Beckett Bould 
as Clinton). 


Baffled and bewildered 
by Kettle’s refusal to see 
sense, Clinton, Moon 
and the Superintendent 
put their heads together 
and evolve a plan. 











Clinton’s idea has been to call in a psychiatrist to examine George Kettle’s mental state. The 

men, waiting in the living room of the flat for his verdict, are interrupted by an incensed Mrs. 

Muon, who has by now completely thrown her bonnet over the windmill. (On right, Julian 
Somers as Alderman Hardacre, another respected pillar of Brickmill society), 


Below: To Delia Moon’s horror the psychiatrist appears to have effected a “cure.” He brings 
in George Kettle, now suitably attired in his bank manager’s clothes and full of repentance 
for his unfortunate lapse. 





Left: The cure, however, 
is only temporary and 
Dr. Grenock (John Mof- 
fatt) has an unpleasant 
surprise, though he, on 
his side, has to confess 
he is deceiving the bank 
authorities, being really 
an “ear, nose and throat 
man,” 


Below: The final scene 
of the play. George 
Kettle’s revolt is com- 
plete and he and Delia 
Moon do some hasty 
packing before they run 
away for ever from the 
stifling respectability of 
Brickmill. 








Theatre on Record 


VERY pleasant way to spend a mid- 

winter evening—or, indeed, any other 
evening—is to play the HMV _ complete 
recording of the Old Vic 1954 production 
of A Midsummer Night's Dream (ALP 
1262/4). The flawless recording and per- 
formance of the Overture prepares one for 
the enchantments that follow, not the least 
of which is the full score of Mendelssohn’s 
incidental music, played by the BBC Sym- 
phony Orchestra, conducted by Sir Malcolm 
Sargent. 


Michael Benthall’s production has been 
excellently adapted to records, with ingen- 
ious uses of sound perspective. For example, 
the scene of Hermia’s awakening gives an 
almost frightening impression of the empty, 
echoing depths of the forest. 


So far as the performances go, the Mor- 
tals show up better than the Immortals. 
Anne Walford, Terence Longdon, Joan 
Benham and Patrick Macnee make a con- 
vincing pair of lovers, while the Rude 
Mechanicals, led by Stanley Holloway, as 
Bottom, and Eliot Makeham, as Quince, 
are fine; but Robert Helpmann’s Oberon 
sounds a little husky, as if the forest has 
been rather: damp of late, Moira Shearer’s 
Titania is a trifle too careful of her elocu- 
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CHAUFFEUR-DRIVEN Limousines 
available by the hour and for any longer period. 


by Roy Plomley 


tion, and Philip Guard’s Puck is, at times, 
unaccountably reminiscent of Arthur Mar- 
shall’s Games Mistress. 

Another fine piece of work comes from 
the Philips list. At last, we have a com- 
plete recording of Porgy and Bess, and a 
first-rate one, too. The cast, especially 
assembled for the recording, is headed by 
Lawrence Winters as Porgy, Camilla Wil- 
liams as Bess, and Avon Long as Sporting 
Life. 1 do not think Lawrence Winters is 
as fine as Todd Duncan, on the old Bruns- 
wick excerpts—but then who could be? 
Two of the smaller parts, The Strawberry 
Woman and The Crabman, are sung by 
Helen Dowdy and Ray Yeates, who were 
among the company in that brilliant pro- 
duction at the Stoll Theatre, in 1952. 

The production of this record version, 
which has the sound effects of an actual per- 
formance, is by Goddard Liebeson, and the 
musical direction is by Lehman Engel. The 
three records (NBL 5016/17/18) are pro- 
vided in a folder, with a copy of the 
libretto and some interesting notes. 

Now for the rest of the month’s haul. 
His Master’s Voice offers a 12 in. long- 
player (CLP 1064) of the songs from The 
Buccaneer, sung by the Lyric Theatre, 


(Continued on page 45) 


and _ saloons 


SELF-DRIVE New saloon cars at special rates for 


evening hire from § p.m. to 9a.m. 


Also by the day, 


week or longer periods. 


7 ECCLESTON STREET, LONDON S.W.1I 


Telephone 


a oeme"oon | 
SLOane 0022 


Address in Paris 


Also at NEASDEN LANE, NW10 (Tel. GLAdstone 6474) 
CONTRACT HIRE 
Special terms for periods of three months or longer 


during the winter. 
Tel. SABlons 98-13 


S.F.L. Godfrey Davis 99 Avenue de Neuilly, Neuilly-sur-Seine: Cables: Quickmilez Par 
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LEONDS 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 
of whose personal attention you are assured 
OPEN DAILY 
SUNDAY: DINNERS ONLY 
“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant.” 

EVELYN LAYE 

26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON Wt 

TELEPHONE - GERRARD 9585 and 4809 
Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 


LEONI recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 East 63rd Street. Proprs. Bruno & Gino 


Where to Dine before and after the Theatre 
« We recommend these restaurants 














Cosi Shae 


for the 
excellent 
food, wines 
and music of 


SPAIN 


52 Dean St., 151/3 Fulham Rd., 
SOHO, W.1 CHELSEA, S.W.3 
GER 3916 KEN 7749 











JILL_ K. MANNING 
INSISTS THAT 


VILLADWESTE 


68 BAYSWATER ROAD 


has the best food, wine, and most 
charming atmosphere in London including 


THE SNACKERRY 


where quick meals before and after the 
theatre are provided. 


FULLY LICENSED PAD 6704-3875 
12 noon - 12 p.m. 
Open Sundays - Closed Mondays 








7 MAJORCA 
Zits’ “eK SPANISH 
RESTAURANT 
FA 66 Brewer  Sireet 
Piccadilly Circus 
GER 6803 Wi 


SHERRY LOUNGE 


Spanish and South American specialities 


Open 12 noon-3 pm and 6 pm-11 pm 
NOT Sundays 








GOW’S RESTAURANT 


(FROM THE STRAND) 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
AFTER -THEATRE SUPPERS 
Table d’'H6te and a la Carte Menus 


Fully Licensed 


37 St Martin’s Lane, London, WC2 


Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 


PASTORIA 


Hotel and Restaurant 


LUNCHEONS . DINNERS 


7—11.30 p.m 


THE BEST FOR THE BEST 
ST MARTIN'S STREET 


Off Leicester Square, WC2 








DE HEMS RESTAURANT 
11 Macclesfield Street, WI 


LUNCHEONS, DINNERS G SUPPERS 


FAMOUS FOR GRILLS 
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Creative Artists in the Theatre (Contd.) 


rather than force acceptance by logical 
reasoning. Escapism? Maybe. But in the 
theatre this is perfectly permissible—for does 
not the very charm of the theatre lie in 
escape from humdrum realities? 

This is, of course, a danger in the hiatus 
that may occur between the artist’s ideal 
conception and the stage-carpenter or 
painter’s interpretation of it in too, too solid 
matter. Here, however, Mr. Bailey’s own 
persuasive charm comes into play. He 
avoids trouble to a large extent by proving 
his ideas before he passes them on—by work- 
ing first on miniature models. And like 
most of our leading artists today, he has the 
highest possible respect for the adaptability, 
the understanding and skill of our native 
theatre-craftsmen. 

*“ Also, I am not too proud to take advice 
from players who are older, and naturally 
have more experience in these matters than 
myself. One really never stops learning 
and each corrected mistake is a stepping 
stone to better success next time. Of course, 
designer is bound to have certain general 
ideas as to the effect he desires to create, 
and these ideas must be tried out first. One 
very quickly learns to distinguish between 
legitimate objections and those which are 
merely based on ‘temperament.’ Usually, 
the greater the artist, the greater the co- 
operation—and when such an artist makes 
a Suggestion, you can be quite sure there is 
genuine thought and a real reason behind 
it. Then a compromise is indicated. But 
the other kind of trouble-making——well, one 
learns to take that in one’s stride—and one 
can be quite obstinate too,” he added, with 
a truly Celtic twinkle! 


Theatre on Record (Contd.) 

Hammersmith, cast. All very pleasant and 
charming, if a little thin. Sandy Wilson’s 
lyrics strike me as better than his tunes. 
Also from HMV (CLP 1062) comes the cast 
of the London production of The Pajama 
Game, entering the lists against the New 
York cast, which has been available for 
some time on Philips (BBL 7050). I can 
find nothing to choose between these two 
versions, I think you will be equally happy 
with either. 


The West Berlin Scene (Contd.) 

Frisch, is not less controversial. It is a 
warning to change the course of history 
before the cobalt bomb ends all history. 
In a mixture of fantastic comedy and drama, 
a number of figures who play important 
parts in the consciousness of man: Napo- 


leon, Romeo and Juliet, Columbus, Pontius 
Pilate, Cleopatra, Don Juan and others 
(Jung might call them arch-types) appear in 
the Court of the Chinese Emperor who 
built the Chinese Wall, and discuss, rather 
than enact, human problems. The play 
itself would hardly have fascinated a mixed 
audience had the author not been so fortu- 
nate as to find a producer who transformed 
it into a fascinating spectacle: Prof. O. F. 
Schuh, who is now one of Germany’s two 
or three leading directors. He presented 
this “‘ play of ideas,” with its rather obscure 
philosophy, in a way which impressed even 
the least philosophically minded visitor. 
As to the other features of the Berlin 
Festivals, I must confine myself to menti- 
oning only their titles: the performance of 
(Continued on page 47) 





Under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 


After dining at ALBERT one 

feels at Peace with all the World 
Rosin DouGLas, 
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‘Chopsticks Sir?’ ‘Not necessary 
Fork or spoon will do. It's the taste 
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Where English Food and Fine Wines meet 
Superb Private Room for Theatre and 
Dinner parties. 
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ANBOURN STREET, W.C.2 
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Theatregoers 
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Sophie 
Fedorovitch 
1893-1953 


A memorial exhibition of designs 
for ballet, opera, and stage, arranged 
by the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
will be shown at a number of centres 
in England and Scotland during 
1956. The fully-illustrated catalogue 
may be obtained from the Museum, 
from the Government Bookshops, or 
through any bookseller. 
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FREE GIFT FOR YOU * 


As the Theatre 

interests you the 

THEATRE BOOK CLUB 

will prove a boon. 

3 Members buy out- 
standing books published from 25s. 


to 12s. 6d. for only 7s. 6d. 


PROGRAMME : 


Jan: ELLEN TERRY AND BER- 
NARD SHAW. Correspondence edit- 
ed by Christopher St. John. Covers 30 
years of theatre’s most interesting his- 
tory. Published at 25s., saving 17s. 6d. 


Mar.: VERDICT AT MIDNIGHT, by 
Harold Hobson. Fascinating analysis 
of dramatic criticism by an eminent 
—_ Published at 16s., a saving of 
Bs. 6d. 


*For every member you enrol you 
receive a free copy of any past 
selection in print. 


Each alternate month members receive 
the Club’s special edition of an out- 
standing theatrical book. These are all 
unabridged, contain the original illus- 
trations, are printed in clear modern 
type and beautifully bound. It costs 
nothing to join. There are no member- 
ship fees. You need send no money 
till you get your first book. 

Members have the privilege of buying past 
selections in stock at the special Club price. 


‘‘ Wonderful selections which never fail to 
delight,"’ is the latest testimonial (we have had 
hundreds) from Mr. H. E. SNoap, Eastbourne 


Fill in this Form Now! 


To THEATRE BOOK CLUB 
48 Old Bailey, London, E.C.4. 


Please enrol me as a member of the THEATRE 
Book CLus. I agree to purchase six books 
chosen by the Club at the special price of 7/6 
each, plus 9d. for postage and packing. I! 
agree to continue my membership thereafter, 
but in the event of my wishing to cancel at 
any time after 12 months (6 books) I under- 
take to give four months’ notice in writing. 
I enclose £2 9s. 6d. for one year’s subscription 

(6 books). $7.00 for U.S.A. 
I enclose £1 4s. 9d. for six months’ 
subscription (3 books) 
I will pay on receipt of book 


Delete whichever does not apply 


State Mr., Mrs. or Miss. BLOCK LETTERS, PLEASE 


8 Tee etre et ree 


SIGNATURE 
Overseas members must remit at least £1 4s. 9d. 





You can order through your bookseller if he is a 
Member of Associated Booksellers 














The West Berlin Scene (Contd.) 
Donizetti’s Lucia di Lammermoor by the 
Scala, Milano, which had a rapturous recep- 
tion; an enchanting production at the 
Schlosspark Theater of Der Silbersee, an 
allegorical play by the late German drama- 
tist Georg Kaiser, with music by the late 
Kurt Weill, and, also at the Schlosspark 
Theater the world premiére of an American 
, a . 
play Von Mensch zu Mensch by R. S. 
Boone. Then, again at the Schlosspark, 
two enchanting one-actors: School for 
Fathers by Anouilh and School for Women 
by Moliére. There were in addition guest 
performances of the Théatre de |’Ateliér, 
Paris, in Anouilh’s Le Rendez-vous de Senlis 
which disappointed the Berliners, also 
of Thornton Wilder’s The Matchmaker 
(Theater am Kurfiirstendamm); a much- 
discussed production of Luigi Dallapiccola’s 
dramatic opera The Prisoner by the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra; the Singhalese 
Temple Dancers, a group of ritual dancers 
who, as some reviewers asserted, gave the 
most exciting Festival contribution; a week 
of Christian Theatre at the Tribiine, with a 
variety of plays, of which a new version of 
The Trial of Jeanne d’Arc, by the French 
author Maulnier, produced and directed by 
Frank Lothar, proved the most interesting 
and stirring one. Finally the contribution 
of the British Centre, with translated plays 
by A. B. Shiffrin, Mary Outen, Samuel 
Spewack, and a lecture abcut D. H. Law- 
rence and George Orwell by Stephen 
Spender. 
HRISTCHURCH STUDIO THEATRE = (non- 
professional), 156a Albany Street, N.W.1, requires 
ACTORS and ACTRESSES (experienced and/or 
trained) for New Year productions (‘‘ Waiting for 
Gillian,” ‘* Madam Tic-Tac,”’ ** Petrified Forest,”’ etc.) 
Phone: TERminus 2079 during day or EUSton 7185 
after 7 p.m., or write full particulars to the Theatre. 
EATHERHEAD REPERTORY THEATRE Summer 
Drama School. Also schools in London Easter 
and Summer. Director Marian Naylor. Courses for 
Amateurs under professional staff. Syllabus from 
Registrar, Mrs. J. Medd, Heathdene, Otford, Kent. 
COTTISH COMMUNITY DRAMA ASSOCIATION 
and JAMES BRIDIE MEMORIAL COMPETI- 
TION, for full-length plays—1955-56. Prize £100. 
Conditions and Entry Forms from The Secretary, 
S.C.D.A., 19 Melville Street, Edinburgh 3. Last date 
for entries—Ist March 1956. 
Ww Close Cambridge Circus, Substantial Freehold 
° stone-faced Office and Showroom Building. 
Over 4,500 sq. ft. excellent accommodation with good 


proportion clear space. Central Heating and passenger 
lift to all floors. Apply Owners, Box 527. 





THE ROSE BRUFORD TRAINING 
COLLEGE OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


3 YEAR SPECIALIST TEACHERS COURSE 
(Diploma accepted for Qualified Teacher Status) 
Combining STAGE COURSE 


1 YEAR COURSE FOR QUALIFIED TEACHERS 
A few Scholarships are offered for men and 
women students 
Full particulars and prospectus from 
The Registrar 


LAMORBEY PARK - SIDCUP - 
(30 minutes from Charing Cross) 


KENT 











EVANS PLAYS 





NO ESCAPE 
Rhys Davies 
3m. 4f. 5/-. 
(Immediate Restricted Release) 
BOOK OF THE MONTH 
Basil Thomas 
4m. 4f. 5/-. 
(Restricted Release from \st January 1956) 
Full list on application to the publishers 


EVANS BROS. Russell Sq. WC1 














PHYLLIS BEDELLS 


Vice-President Royal Academy of Dancing 
SCHOOL OF BALLET 


28 Quex Road, London, N.W.6 
Tel: MAlda Vale 2324 


























IRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF SPEECH 
TRAINING AND DRAMATIC ART 
(Recognised by the Ministry of Education 

as an Efficient Training College) 
Full-time Training for the Teaching of 
Speech and Drama, and for the Stage. 
Prospectus and full particulars from the SECRETARY, 


CHURCH ROAD, EDGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM 15. 
Telephone: EDGBASTON 3424 


ORAH WEBBER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 5-18 

years, Junior Dramatic Academy with First Class 
General Education to School Certificate. Graduate 
Staff, Speech, Drama, Ballet, Music, Singing at a 
inclusive Fee. 143/145 Kew Road, Richmond, Surrey 
Tel.: RIC. 5046. 





Write for Estimates 





FASHION HIRE LIMITED 


7 SHORTS GARDENS, WC2 
(near Cambridge Theatre) 


LADIES MODERN DRESSES FOR OPERATIC 
AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTIONS 


AVAILABLE FOR HIRE 


TEMPLE BAR 9541 











Please confirm theatre times from daily press. 


London Theatre Guide Note: Shows marked + will have their first 


(See page 9 for Christmas Shows) 





Straight Plays 





CRITERION (Whi. 3216) 
Evs. 7.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30, Thurs. 2.30 
WAITING FOR GODET 


HAYMARKET (Whi. 9832) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed., Sat. 2.30 
THE QUEEN AND THE REBELS 
Irene Worth 


OLD VIC (Wat. 7616) 
Evs. 7.15, Thurs., Sat. 2.30 
JULIUS CAESAR 
THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR 
THE WINTER'S TALE 
HENRY V 
PHOENIX (Tem. 8611) 
Evs. 7.15, Mats. Wed., Sat. 2.30 


HAMLET 
Paul Scofield, Diana Wynyard, Alec Clunes 


ST. JAMES’S (Whi. 3903) 
Evs. 7.30, Mats. Wed., Sat. 2.30 
SEPARATE TABLES 
Eric Portman and Margaret Leighton 


SAVILLE (Tem. 4011) 
Evs. 7.45, Wed. and Sat. 2.30 
THE WILD DUCK 
Dorothy Tutin, Emlyn Williams 


performances during January. 


NEW (Tem. 3878) 
Evs. 7.45, Mats. Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE REMARKABLE MR. PENNYPACKER 
Nigel Patrick, Hugh Wakefield, Elizabeth Sellars 


ST. MARTIN’S (Tem. 1443) 
Evs. 7.30, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 and 8.0 
SMALL HOTEL 
Gordon Harker, Marjorie Fielding 


STRAND (Tem. 2660) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs, 2.30, Sat. 5.15 and 8.30 
SAILOR BEWARE! 
Peggy Mount 


WHITEHALL (Whi. 6692) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs, 2.30, Sat. 5.15 and 8.15 
DRY ROT 
John Slater, Brian Rix, Basil Lord 





Thrillers 








Comedies 





APOLLO (Ger. 2663) 
Evs. 7.30, Mats. Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
SUMMERTIME 
Geraldine McEwan, Dirk Bogarde 


CAMBRIDGE (Tem. 6056) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 6.0 and 8.30 
THE RELUCTANT DEBUTANTE 
Celia Johnson, Wilfrid Hyde White 


COMEDY (Whi. 2578) 
Evs. 8.0, Mats. Wed. and Sat. 2.45 
MORNING’S AT SEVEN 


DUCHESS (Tem. 8243) 
Evs. 7.30, Mats. Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
MR. KETTLE AND MRS. MOON 
Clive Morton and Frances Rowe 


DUKE OF YORK’S (Tem. 5112) 
Evs. 7.45, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
LUCKY STRIKE 
Ambrosine Phillpotts 


GLOBE (Ger. 1592) 
Evs, 7.30, Mats. Wed., Sat. 2.30 
CHARLEY’S AUNT 
Frankie Howerd 


HER MAJESTY’S (Whi. 6606) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON 
Phil Brown, Dickie Henderson 


LYRIC (Ger. 3686) 
Evs. 7.30, Mats. Thurs., Sat. 2.30 
ANNIVERSARY WALTZ 
Bernard Braden and Barbara Kelly 


ALDWYCH (Tem. 6404) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 6.0 and 8.30 
THE WHOLE TRUTH 
Leslie Phillips and Ernest Clark 


AMBASSADORS (Tem, 1171) 
Evs. 7.30, Tues, 2.30, Sat. 5.15 and 8.0 
THE MOUSETRAP 
Patrick Doonan 


SAVOY (Tem. 8888) 
Evs. 7.45, Wed. 2.45, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
SPIDER’S WEB 
Margaret Lockwood 


WESTMINSTER (Vic. 0283) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 and 8.15 
DEAD ON NINE 
Griffin Jones and Hy Hazell 





Musicals 


COLISEUM (Tem, 3161) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE PAJAMA GAME 
Joy Nichols and Edmund Hockridge 





+DRURY LANE (Tem. 8108) 
Evs. 7.15, Mats. Wed., Sat. 2.30 
THE KING AND I 
Eve Lister, George Pastell, Muric! Smith 
Ends 14th January 
Commencing 25th January 
PLAIN AND FANCY 


LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH (Riv. 4432) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 3.0, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE BUCCANEER 


PICCADILLY (Ger. 4506) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs., Sat. 2.30 
A GIRL CALLED JO 
Joan Heal and Dennis Quilley 


STOLL (Hol. 3703) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 2.30 and 8.30 
KISMET 
Alfred Drake, Doretta Morrow 


Wherever smoking is permitted--ABDULLAS FOR CHOICE 








VAUDEVILLE (Tem. 4871) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 and 8.0 
SALAD DAYS 


WINTER GARDEN (Chan. 3875) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. Sat. 2.45 
THE WATER GIPSIES 
Dora Bryan, Peter Graves, Wallas Eaton 


WYNDHAMS (Tem. 3023) 
Evs. 8.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE BOY FRIEND 
Anne Rogers and Anthony Hayes 





Revues and Variety 





ADELPHI (Tem. 3028) 
Daily 6.10 and 8.50 
SUCH IS LIFE 
Al Read 


GARRICK (Tem. 4601) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed., Sat. 5.45 and 8.40 
LA PLUME DE MA TANTE 
Robert Dhéry 


HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.45 
MEET ME ON THE CORNER 
Max Bygraves 


PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.45, Mats, Sat. 2.40 
PAINTING THE TOWN 
Norman Wisdom and Ruby Murray 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Twice nightly 6.15 and 8.50 
PARIS BY NIGHT 
Benny Hill and Tommy Cooper 


VICTORIA PALACE (Vic. 1317) 
Nightly 6.15 and 8.45 
JOKERS WILD 
The Crazy Gang (Nervo and Knox, Bud Flanagan, 
Naughton and Gold) 





Opera and Ballet 





COVENT GARDEN (Cov. 1066) 
Ballet evs. 7.30, Mats. Sat. 2.30 
Opera evs. 7.0 
OPERA AND BALLET 


SADLER’S WELLS (Ter. 1672) Evs. 7.0 
OPERA SEASON 





LONDON | teats (Ger. 7373) 
6.15 and 8.4 Mats. Sats. 2.40 
NORMAN WISDOM 
in the Gay New Revue 
“ PAINTING THE TOWN ” 
with RUBY MURRAY 


HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) 
6.15-Twice Nightly-8.45 
MAX BYGRAVES 


and Great Company in The New Big Show 
‘““ MEET ME ON THE CORNER ” 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
6.15-Twice Nightly-8.50 
BENNY HILL in 
‘*PARIS BY NIGHT” 


a New and Exciting Folies Bergere Revue 








[he little more 
and how much 
is it worth? 


Book a theatre seat through a 
theatre ticket agency (or ‘library’, as 
we call ourselves) and you pay a 
bit extra. It’s natural to ask ‘Is it 
worth it?’. The answer depends very 
much on you. For the extra shilling 
or two vou’ll get your seats quickly 
and without any trouble. You may 
well get better seats. But if you don’t 
mind spending time (and money) 
hunting for seats on your own, and 
often not finding what you want—then 
you don’t need us and good luck to you. 


YOU want best seats — 
WE have them 


HYDE PARK 6000 - BRANCHES & AGENTS 
CRCISM 





Comedy, 1908. “Mrs. Dot.” Act Ill. Miss Macgregor (Lena Halliday), 
Mrs. Worthley (Marie Tempest) and James Blenkinsop (Fred Kerr) 


Raymond Mander and Joe _ Mitchenson’s 
THEATRICAL COMPANION TO 





MAUGHAM 


With an appreciation of Maugham’s dramatic work 
by J. C. TREWIN 


“A really fascinating book . .. an unparalled work of reference.” 


EVENING NEWS. 
42s. net 


7 LFF _ 


I_-SALISBURY SQUARE : LONDON 
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